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” INTRODUCTION 
a 
PY In devising syntactic description, linguists have generally relied: 
ae Pe Yi pe ,t ee ’ ‘ 
: : ese ~ 
for their primary data on the judgements of native speakers as to which 


ev 4 


Sonetrvetiona’: belorig td the language. Tf he is a native speaker, the 


‘Judgements are ‘most frequently those of the Linguist himself. - The reli- ” , 
s 2 18: « ‘6 “ ¥ 4 
aly Of: such intuitions’ has been oat frog a numb er “of directions, 


4 
oartieulariy when the data are supplied by, Linguists i Be ‘Bevan. 1970, 


3-308 Levelt 1972; babevl 772, gst; Greentiatn 1713), and. there is. 


now a sae of evinince denonstrating, that “phe! meth is of ‘pticigetion may 


) 


_ 


affect Thidigement’s os g. Greenbaum W73i pLLiot ‘et al Fths ‘Greenbaun ° 
LIT) 0° Part ly as a a result of concern over ‘ns reliability of accept abil- 


ity intudsions,, gome transformational-generative imuinbs have been re- 
al 


burning to the mp auener te collection of samples of: ‘Language be ‘actual 
use’ as the primary Aata for Language description, but tnts. trend nae been 


nakrdy restricted to secs clineiinet studies of’ phonetic variables and 


3 
of a few syntactic variables of v high rach aicy (cf..: = telaely a 


@ 
Labov: 1772, vies) . Tteis ‘fhiely that for” the foreseeable future lip- 


4 


AS RON SBP: 


guists will continye to, use acceptabtlity intuitions as an important source 


\ 


‘of data fon syntactic description. on ¥ 3 


‘ rs 
: e os : : 4 2 


“e. 


Corpus ° Minis have lone bien used fore discovering ‘data to ‘be Sages 


5 in a Sratachic description. : ‘Linguists who anpltastze a functional view 


oy ee : > 
4 iF 


= 


Mic: 


of Lanmuage ry tend to _ imarested. in relative, Frequencs af 


janes use. Such inguists have used. corpus eyes to providedata 


' 


on relative frequencies of -syntectic coneteUcEsons in the ianduaze as 


a whole, or within a part ifedlar lata of thie Lenguagey or. betwéen dif- 


ferent veruetine of the Lange (e.g. Leech 1966; Svartvik. 166). PpEnie= 
Fs % 
ingly eno itninilebe have “not attempt ed ‘to ertett Judgenente of fre 


quency to supplement, vial oe data on frequency. papey has, danke “that 
? 


native speakers’ can report reliably on rel ative frequency, but his’ claim 


,anpears- in the context ‘of a idacuasion of variables that are strong | markers 


of ‘soeval values (Labov 1372, 266), and it may not, be true for variables 
“that eave no such function, 


- 


- 3 4“ 
\ . ae | 
The experiments reported, 0 on here were intendet ta investigate (a) 


whether it is feasible RO use sunny Judienents by nét.iver speakers .? 


' > 


for the apiteette description of anelith, and (-b) whether there is a re .. 
ee 


“+ Lationsh&s ee frequency and’ acoantabdtity Judgements. The sentences a 


inc inded in ane experiments constituted several sets of syntactic options 


7 
. 


in inplish.: Tt was s hoped that the results would indicate’-the conditions a 
\ , i 


that influence chahges in perceived frequencies. — be ey = 


e 
SUBTERES AND PROCEDURE 
—_—ear_—_—oae j 


¢ 
» t 
% 


Two. séts of experiments were conducted, each set. consisting of two: 


exberiments eliciting judgements that. were to be..correlated: : 
i ye : : 


: Scale Frequency judgements — ~ 
Proportional Frequency judement’s 


’ 
. 


: a 
Seale. Frequency judgements 


Aéceptability Rete 


\ 


te 


This report will be sone aenee only with the Scale Frequency and Accepta= 


-a@ 


bility judgements in experiments la, /2a and 2b. 


a . . Ts : : 
1 a | 


For = analy 5.8 of the Frequency Judgenents ajone,_ we conflate the 
results of the la and 2a experiments, Since there was no- selection involved 
. inj the individuals appearing in the two. i ar and, the procedures “* 
f% 


were the s’ame on both occasions. Three sets of #euulte are therefore 


analyzed in this report: 
(1) 14 and 2a — Frequency judgements 


(2) 2 - = Receptael ae judgements A 


(3) 2a and 2b = erequeey Judgements correlated with. ‘Accept ability, 


judgements 


The experiments -were ‘given in MaysApril 1974 to students attending .. 


. 


a ' . i F . & . ‘ 
large. Histor lecture courses ,at the freshman level, at the U 


Wisconsin-Milwauceg, With the huacoe | af the. instructors; the inves- 


were “concerned with “how Language works. The a and b experiments in the. 
ane : d 


dame! set ‘wera piven at the same leéture boven ‘at acta a week apart. 
if Son F * 2 : H 2 se : ae te : Pay 
The sub Jers dn the ‘nxcarinentis were-nonlingyiste, predoniticntly, 
» 
: freshmen’ arid sobtionores and predominant ly from the: State of Wisconsin, 
tol eajortty sor ee between ahs ages of 18 wie 21. The. eunibiers for 
” ea each, set of results were la’ atid, 2a - 191¥ 2 - 142; 2a and 2b - BT. ty 
. ie ; isa ue i . sear = eS 


The sentences pet coed: to’the subjects were identical for both the: *. 
ti . ey ae we” aay Et ; ; ; 
Frequency ‘and Acoeotebility ‘exverfment.s. They are listed in Appendix 1. + 


’ 


The sentences were given in pairs in a stapled booklet. Each of the al- 
ternate orders was piven, to half of the subjects. The order of the pairs 


was randomized afresh for ach booklet. , 
® S 
at 

The subjects were untimed, though they were enkouraged to. work quickly. 
Appendix II gives the instructions for the two types of ceca inate, which 
were presented at the beginning of each booklet. As can be seen from the 
instructions, the subjects were asked to judge each Sentence in a pair - 
ya five-point scale. The -extremes for the Frequency experiment were 
_markéd very rape and very frequent, while those for the Acceptability = 
experimem were marked complete 1acce Be and pertecty 0 ° 


MATERIAL 
The 50° ‘paits of sentences ar grouped Linguistically in Appendix 1. 
Subjects jawed sentences in pair i Sentences within a pair have the same 


lexical content but iiffer synta Peat iin Tt was hoped that judgements’ 
sarees ; 


wou} ke focus on the sitiiaabice var tion o the pair. The 25 numbered, 


sets each have two pairs. of sente ces: ‘an a-b pair and A é-d pair. The * 


-d pairs } repeat the syntactic var ation in the corresponding a-b pairs 


oe 


“but with a: different lexival conten : for example, the active/passive 
a? é 
contrast win Cath (ta: Marvin saw Susan - lbs, Susan was seen by. oe 


- 


recurs with’ lexical variation in lce-ld (le: Bruce called Jane: - ld: ice 

“was: called by! Bruce). ' the c-d meee provide: some-measure of conto ove over 
the extent to which the Hidvenanbs of frequency and acceptability are ; 

influenced by the lexical content of the pair of sentences. In the exe 
periments the c=d pairs appeared in the si half of the booklet; in’ 


@ the same sequence as the randomized a~b pairs. 


? 


© eel 
5 \ 
. \ 


The numbered on are here grouped into eight sections that are labeled 


Lo indicate the syntactic, variation being investigated. Thus, the first 


section is concerned web the option between active and passive in mua 


‘ 


In set 1 the sentences are ‘declarative, in set 2 they are InLASEO REL ENE 


and in set 3 they are declarative but ° ‘iso sonbai a. modal auxiliaiy. 


At’ issue is whether ‘ygpe are differences affect Judgenientss: on. the’ 
acceptability and frequency of “ths sentences. For example, is the per-. 
~ ceived frequency of the active/passive contrast different for questions 


and statements? Report 2 contains a linguistic analysis of this type of 
s 
jata in the ey ie 


RESULTS 
Intra-subject Consistency . ; 
4 ° l ; Rs bs . 
Subjects were required to indicate their judgements ,by\ putting a 


gt (ect ; ‘ de ; 
eheck-mark on each line, ,in one git of five boxes. A subject can-be said 


\ be consistent in his judgements if he puts his check-mark in an iden- 
e i cs ‘ aN ‘ 


tacal Boron two ‘occasions (‘Direct Hits’). A. weaker each alah 


of conslstenicyal lows for adjacent boxes as well; that is to sey, thé 
‘ subject is Sone Ne consistent not only if his check-mark is in iden 


tical. boxes on both, occasions but also if the check-mark in the subsequent 


*, \ 


experinent is ina box igmedi ately higher’ pr immediately lower’ than it 


was in the previous aspardinen ("Direct Hits t 1'),/ 
‘ ; vee 
Table’ 1 summarizes the. results of intra-subject aonett ency for ld 


sets of data: 


e . 


J(1) frequency judgements of sentences that have different lexical 


content but are considered to be identical in the syntactic feature un- 


° 


« 


der investigation, i.e. each a sentence and its corresponding c senténce, 
ani each b sentence and its corresponding d sentence; 
(2) acceptability judgements of the same sets of sentences as in.(1); 


(3) the frequency judgement of each sentence and the accept ability 


judgement for the same sentence. » 


¢ 


The first column in each set of results in Table l gives the number 


of related sentences for which a’ given percentage range’of subjects achieved 


‘ 


Direct Hits; for example, in the first column for Frequency judgements, - 
« e ° . . 
there were three pairs of sentences where 70-74% of the subjects had Di- 


pect Hits. The second column in each set shows the same for Direct Hits 11. 


e . = - . 
Absolute consistency is perhaps nod, to be expected for judgements 


where either the sentences varied (sets 1 and 2) or the type of judgement 


varied (set 3), but it might be noted that in 27 of the 50 pairs of sen- 


tences 50% or — of the subjects gave identical Acceptability ideemonss 
td the lexically-varied sentences. tf we use the weaker measure of con- 
sistency and allow-a onye-positdon difference ecpaas two 4udgements, the 
results are impressive. fn 46 of the 50 pains of wentiencet in the Fre- 
quency experiment 70% or more of the subjects achieved Direct ‘Hits +1, 
‘intl kn the Acceptability experiment there were 4,7 pairs within that 


percentage. For set, 3, in 38 of the.100 sentences 65% or more achieved , 


direct Hits f1 wherr they judged both for Frequency and for Acceptability. 


* 


As general measurés for, the ‘data, we can devise an intra-subject 
i : aon ¢. 


a DYN) Sages ’ 
-consistency index: ~ we add pekcentages of subjects achieving Hits and 
* . J \ * . 

-divide that number by the number of tests. The intra-subject consistency 


\ 
“ 


indices for the three. sets are: ” 


> 


‘ 


Frequency | Vv. 

Frequency Acceptability © Acceptability 
Direct Hits  , dl3%° |* + 51.5% 37. 
Direct Hits 41° 77.3 <. 12% The 6% 


fe 


e ans : 
_INTRA-SUBJECT CONSISTBNCY: 


% OF FREQUENCY (la + 2a) |’ ACCEPTABILITY (2b) | FREQUENCY (2a) v. 
SUBJECTS Lexically-varied Lexically-varied ACCEPT ABILITY (2b) 
Sentences _ Sentences ; 
(50 pairs) Ri (50 pairs) Ja A090 pairs) 


: pet than sentence b (e.g. lb: Susan was seen by Marvin), we can ask oe 


r the’ ‘same sentence as higher. tHan the other, ‘in the’ pair or’ “if he marked 


Z both as equal on the scdle.: He is of: course,  topally inéonsistent if he 7 


*., different positions én the: ‘ohher decision Ny partial consistency"); for 


" bee ‘or lbniences ‘rere there is’ total const tteney | ‘tn direction ‘of. judge- , a 
% » “sy . re . 
ments, an arid the ngfver of sentences wher'e the 


The results indicate that subjects ‘ean generally be consistent: in’ 


their syntactic Judgements of both iad and Acceptability of sentences 


ne 


that are designed to be similar syntactically though differing in lexical 


+ 
chien, if ihe measure of constatahy ene ‘for a one-positiion ditfer- 


4 ae 


ence-on' ‘the ‘five-place Boake owes ‘on the tuo occasions. The results Tie +8 ¢ 


-_ * 


suggest that there is an _association between frequency, and “seeapbability ‘ 
e 


= ’ . , y . . ‘ Ne 
jideemantay , 
For the set 3 data we can also consider intra+subject consistency : 


in. the ‘iirection of judgements within pairs of sentences. That is to %, 


ag ke, 
Says if sentence a (e. Pe lat Marvin saw Susan) Ais Judged to be more fne- Ae 


whether awis Judged more ‘acceptable than be, Two consistency measures te 


were avain devised. A ‘sunset is cee dic ‘both occasions he marked 


, 


. 


jaan the frequency 2 ‘a ‘as higher than b but “judged the acceptability 


‘of. ‘a as lower than b. A "waatker neasure pt. Ainconsistenty 2 allows the* sub- 


. 


ject tb. @grk the ‘sane position’ for the een 4entericés on one occasivn and 
a > 


t 


are he Judned 4 and b as gual frequent, but. a as more “sereedils 


than ‘be - ‘The three eolunns in biased ta 2 five the percentage range, the num 


is either total, bonsi’stency : . 


ws 


ial. L cbilgystency. wee 


Ya" 


TABLE 2° - 


Pa Ee © * 5.) ENPRA-SUBJECT CONSISTENCY: ‘ 
“ DIRECTION OF FREQUENCY AND ACCEPTABILITY JUDGEMENTS) = 


TOFAL AGREEMENT yy 
| + CASES OF ONE PAIR 
WITH EQUAL SCORES 


POTAL, AGREEMENT 
IN DIRECTION 
"FOR 2 PAIRS 


% OF SUBJECTS 


» 
ine ae “As dancte:: seen’ from the table, yin 32 of “the a over 50f of the’ 
' ae sun eos marked ‘the ‘sentences in the same diredtion for both, judgements, . 
whdhe in all bo wate over 70% of the subjects were either totally or<* 
partially donsistentc Total saul ehaney ranged for individual pairs 
of senkanbed from 3.6% of the subjects to 28. 6%, - The intra-subject con- 
7 sistency index for total gare is de 1%, wnike for combined seal 
and partial consistency: it is 81.7%; mG index for total inconsistiency 
ts 18.2% The shalyate provides aiane for the hypothesis that frequency 
: did acceptability ratings for a given pair of sentences tend the gO in ig 


the same. direction... Ld eos oe 


aa oy ee 


a! 


, 
‘ 


oa 
r 


A similar indication is ae es analysis of the sean scores, 
listed dn Table 3. “The mean. scores fox the two types of judgement on: 
{ndtvidaat sentences differed teas than the pete of one position in the 
Nvecptage scale for any “of the 100 denbercess THs greatest difference ; 
Gis e Ih, but in 67 sentences it was von than 25, and in as many as 2a 
‘senbieieas it was less than .L The difference was predominant ly in he 
direction of ‘the Acceptability mean adore being higher*than the Frequency 
mean score: "36 gut of 100 sets of judgements. Of the 14 sets where the | 
reverse occurred ~ Frequency mean score ni atiee than Acceptability mean 


¢ ~e . 
score (indicated by an arrow on the Table) - the mean difference was less. 


than .2l1. The mean scores point to a narrower range for ae 


judgements than for Frequency judgenients. In both cases, the highest 
“mean score is 4.69; but the lowest mean score for Acceptability is 2.5, 
whereas for Frequency there are 16 sentences with mean scores below/ 2.5 


‘ : ” / 


and the lowest. mean is 1.57. . ‘ ie aes . 


r 


au : TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES FOR ACCEPTABILITY AND FREQUENCY JUDGEMENTS: 
SUBJECTS IN BOTH EXPERIMENTS 


‘ 


457 *he60 | ite 450. “46074066 | lho 409 eO1 
2667 _ 1.7h 3.00 2.81 2.65 1.93 + 2466 2635 
lie 52 > ho 69 po 258- Sue P. 4069 be67 *| 3.19 2.56 
2.59, 1467 : et Woe” "2.53 1689 | 15d 4o16 > he 2h 
be 52-7 be 57 | 168" 09 3685. | 3c be AT > M52 Bas 3667 
2.50° 1.57 3638 3.05 | “3d 264 202 | 16d .02°- 3640 
3.84: 3.10. |. ee bee | he SBR 5.35 Ba 9.05 
2.67 3657 3.38 2,69" 3.81 3.64 39h 3. bly 
3.66 295° | 2.86 169k 378 313 |: 2.94 2017 
3263 3642} eh be 5 3.66 3.59 - 26 ho02 
3.93 3.54 | 19a 417 beTO _ eB 3.98 3.95 > hat6 
| 3627 3623 19 05" 3.45 ee Set $07 Sei6, 
ae 3° 307 | 20a he02 4,09 | TNH BE bel 8 3.87 + 3.94 
3.00 2.90 | 20b 3.98 3.43 aN 2.62 2643 3692 3.30 
- 3.00 + 3.09 4.23. 4.18 .1°\8c |2.82 +2. 92. 4e20 0 Ip 17 
4605 3,64 | 2lb 3857 3.21 Leh 2 367h 3072 3.21 
bel 3655 "3.33 3605 bo13 3.86, 3.33: Bhd 
i get 3,8 3.69 3.51 1.3007 24.63 he Oh > he 09 
2,84 >2.98 | 23a he28 3.90 | 2.80 ~> 2.84. e28 * 3,82 
Laie aoa: 2.88 245 * 436. 3293 | "43d 3,00. 2.48] 
me08 * 3.57 , elle. el . elt” 39% 3.89 3.66 
3002 * 2.86 3.63 299 | Ald 3.32 °275.-}-2hd 3.69 3.29 
bel5: 407 | 25a 3.58 3.16 . 3.99 - 3.69 3436/3416 
319° 2.48 | 25 |368 341 | 12d 3.60 ° 3.31 | 254° 4.09’ 3.67 
3266, 3,26 | ~ 3036 2695 


“faze * 380 360° fe 3a) 3.87) 3.63 7 ee 


_ judgements. 


12 


An analy sis of variance was used to estimate the reliability of the ° 


measurements (Winer 1971, 283-289), It was’ found ‘to be more manageable 


. for this: purpose to separate the a and ¢ sentences from the b and d sen- 


tences. Two reliability figures are given for eight sets of data: re ° 
the reliability of the average of the given number of judges (i.e. the ‘ 
confidence that we can have that replication with a similar population 


of the same size would yield the same results) and rl = the reliability 


of a single judge. . 


TABLE 4 


RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENTS 


f 


+h R1 
ALL SUBJECTS Frequency (Pla & P2a) atc . 098462 =. 28324 
b+d. .98385 27333 
Acceptability (P2b) atc .96172 .19309 
b+d .95844 18293 
SUBJECTS IN BOTH Frequency (P2a) atc .96618 .27856 
EXPERIMENTS or b+d .96512 .27214 
L's Acceptability (P2b) atc .94833  .20772 
I b+d 94774 «20813 


The tTeliability of a single subject is predictably low, since we 


know that there is considerable variation between individuals in accept-; _ 
: . ene Ses. 
ability judgements and we might expect the same variation for frequency 


The reliability of the group, however, is comfortingly high:: 
we can cite the results with a great deal of certainty. 


? ee a . 2. 3 
I am grateful to the instructors who gave me the opportunity to 

confines the experinent's: Professors Frank Cassell, Martin Schmidt, John 
Schroeder, and Roland Stromberg, eil of the Departaeid of Wistary aE tha 
University of Wisconsin-Milwankee. I am heavily indebted to Professor . 
Robert Remstad of the Henaetesae of Educational Psychology for frequent 
‘advice on shat lotic and to paul Kreuler of the Social Science Research 
Facility of the College of fetters and Sciehce for an iamense ymount of 
computational work., I am also indebted to a number of. students who helped 
in the administration of the tests or in the scoring of the results. 

This paper is a slightly revised version of the paper mimeographed in 


February 1975. 


“the subjects were asked not to give their names, but they were re- 
Oo devise an identification number to match the performance of : 
individual subjects ‘across eionicate in the same set. They were also 
asked to provide certain biographical information: oe sex, year of | 
studies, major, and states in which they had lived for-at least one year. 
Most of the biographical ifttormattoft Fag elicited for the a experiments: 
only, in the belief that approximately the ous number of students would 
attend the Leeiiees Ps both occasions, Unfortunately, a large proportion 
of. the subjects were present on only cone of the two occasions; as a re- 
sult, the only biographical information available ‘toe those who attended 
just the b experiments is their age, since that was fneluded.ip the iden, 


tification number that the subjects devised. 


. 


aaa 14. 


a 
Apes: 13-21 la & 2a - 141 (84.3%); 2a & 2 - 81 (93.1%); 2 — 124. (87.3%) 


Males la &2a - 139 (72.8%); 2a & 2 - 58 (66.7%). 


Females la & 2a - 51 (26.7%); 2a & 2 - 29 (33.34) 


Fresthmen-or-Sophdnorest—ie-& 2a — 142 (73%); ‘2a & 2b = 75 (86, 2%) - 


Majors: Only d small number declared their major, since most had not yet- 
* t 4 


5 \ , 
begun to specialize: la & 2a - 45 (23.7%); 2a& D - pt (11.5%); the 
majority were in the Social Sciences. 


: ? > . 
‘State: Wisconsin ‘. ‘la & 2a - 165 (86.4%); 2a & 2 = 80 (92%) | 


e ti 
Other Mid-west States la & 2a— 10 (5%); 2a & 2 - 5 (5.8%) 


» 
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‘APPENDIX 1 


List of Sentences According to Linguistic Categories , 


. a an : ° a . * . met A 
\ Passive/Active ~~ , 


\ 
Noe Marvin saw‘Susan. 
b Susan was seen by Marvin. , 
*Bruce.called Jane. 
Jané-was-called by. Bruce. 


3ii Marvin see Susan? 

Was Susan seen by Marvin? 

Did Bruce call Jane?. . 
Was Jane called by Bruce? my 


Peter‘can watch the game. 
The-.game can be watched by Peter. 
Carol can read the book. 

The book can be read by Carol. e 


Modal Negation 


4a I may be ready before you. | 

b I. might be ready before you. 

ec She may be&their teacher... * 

d She night, ta thet teacher. 

5a I may not be ready before you. 

b I might not be ready before you. 
c She may not be their teacher. 

d “She might not be their teacher. 


Perfect /Past 


He has. spoken to me several times since he came here. 

He spoke to me several times since he came here. 

She has written’ to-us a number of times since she moved to London. 
She wrote to us a number of times since she moved to, London. 


He has been sick ever since he left school. © A 
He was sick ever since he left school. 

She has been happy ever since.she married Bob. 

She was happy ever since she married Bob.. 


Indicat ive/Sub junctive/SHOULD 


8a We recommend that he pays full tuition. 
b We recommend that he pay full tuition. - 
c. We urge that he ‘gives his reasons. 
d We urge that he give his reasons. 


« 


’ 
. 


“17 


We recommefid that he pay full tuition. . 
“We recommend that he should. pay full —— 
We urge that he give his reasons. 

We urge that he should give eas reasons. ° 


They demand that’ she reports all the facts. 
They. demand “that she report all the facts. 
They insist that she leaves the country. 
They insist that she leav’ the country. 


r 


>-They demand that—she-reportalt the-facts.— 

They demand that’ she should report all’ Yhe facts. 

ce They insist that she’ leave the country. rn : 
ifther insist that she bhould leave the country. 


Relative Positions of Adverbials 


We were waiting for three hours on Monday. 

' We were. waiting on Monday’ for three hours. ; : 
They played tennis for twenty minutes yesterday evening. | - 
They played tennis yesterday evening for twenty minutes. 


She goes spimming every afternoon for a few minutes. 

She goes swimming for a few minutes every afternoon.’ 

He has been staying with,us every year for a week.. 

He has been staying with us fora week every year. 

I go there about three.or four times during the vacation. 
I.go theré during the vacation about three or four times. 

. Our electricity was cut off several times two-months AgOe. 

Our electricity was cut off two months ago several times. 


He was. working before dinner in the garage. 

He waS-working.in the garage before dinner. 

I eat my lunch on Wednesdays at the officey 

‘I eat my lunch at the office on Wednesdays, : 

: : sees wh 

He is iecturing in the, next building after lunch. 

He is ‘lecturing after lunch in-the next building, 

They sell:beer at the’ student cafeteria every day. 

‘They sell beer every ‘day at-the student cafeteria. 

I spoke to him about, three or four times last week. 

I spoke to him last week about three 6r four times.” 
_ They came to our meetings on several occasions last year. 
. They came to our. meetings last year’on several occasions. 


Negative Contractions 


18a They've not had that. brand for, years. 
b They haven't had that brand for years. 
c. They've not ‘heard what happened. 


. a They» haven't heard what happened. J 


19a “He's not here. ; . 
b He isn't here. 
c¢ She's not outside. 

.d She isn't outside. 


20a Pete's not, here. — 
b_ Pete isn*t -here.~ 
“¢ Kate's not oubside, 


d Kate isn't outside. .* ‘s . ae 
_ “2la_We're’not going. Se . 
.- b We aren't going. ~~ 


c We're not:playing. 
d, We aren't playing. 


ELlipsis,, s af cae eee 


» 


« 
o 


22a Some students have complained to the Chairman and they have written 


to the Dean. © 


b Some students havé sai crea be to the Chairman and written to ne > 


Dean. 


c Ow children will seé the movie and they will visit the ZO0., 
d Our chi laren will see the movie and sr the z00.. 


23a Some ‘abuts have complained to the és aie and sas have written 


‘to the Dean. 


b Some 2 Dee. have, complained to the Chairman and others written 


to the D 


ec Our children with see the movie and the dither children will whutt 


~ 


‘the zoo. 


a “Our children wi. see the movie and the other children visit the . 


ZOO. - 


$. 
Indirect Object 


a “Tom gave the boy a dime.’ 

b Tome gave a dime to the boy. 
ce John lent the girl a book. 

d John lent a. book to the girl. 


25a Tom gavera boy the dime. 
b Tom gave the,dime to a hoy. 
ce John lent- a girl the book.” 
d John lent the. book to a girls 
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IMPORT ANT : 


APPENDIX 2 


: } 
Instructions for Scale Frequency ; Experiment 


The purpose of this study is es measure the Suda people have 
of | he frequency of grammatical forms and.constructiong by having them 


- judge their frequency on a scale, In making your judgements, pease think 


of the overall frequency in the: English language—not merely of your own 
use. : : % \ ; y 
‘ * A : \ . = 
On each page/of this booklet-:ydu will find 4 pair of Sentences, like” ; 

the following: + : é 


(a) John’ stands in the ‘corner | : ° 
ait * : . a 


very rare |. j * \ very frequent, | ‘= 


s.* ) 


(b) John is-standing in the corner 


very rare “ _very frequent 


All you have to do is judge the frequency in the English Language for 


" each sentence by putting a check-mark (WV) on each line, either: in the 


leftmost box ('very rare').or the rightmost box ("very frequent') or one 
of those between. 3 , ; 
‘de are interested in the constructions rather than in the individ- 
ual words, so the frequency of the particular vocabulary is not relevant. 
-For example, from that point of view it presumably makes no difference 
to your response if thé sentences above contgined Your brother instead 
To help you restrict your judgement to grammatical frequency, 
on each page a pair of sentences.that differ only ‘grammatically, | 
— forms of the words orgin the order of the words. 


for éxamp 


e AS NE ‘'y 


(1) Place your check ks in the middle pf. spaces, not. om the boundaries: 


THIS Sa —_ NOT*THIS:- .° 


(2) Be sure you chéck every: soale--go not leave any out! . 
Some of the sentences aré similar. Do not turn back to previous 


pages, and do not try to remember how you checked Similar sentences earlier 
in this experiment. When you are told to’start, work through each page 


- as quickly'jas youcan. It is your first impressions thaw we want. On the 


other hand, please do not be careless, ‘because we want your true impressions. 


wo, vee. bg 


oP ‘ . 


- a 
Instructions for Acceptability Experiment 


* The. purpose’ of this experiment is to measure the attitudes san 


.. ious people have towards grammatical fornig and constructions. by having 
‘them. judge. their acceptability ana scale. In making your. judgenients, 
please give your own feelings—not bs Sale van other's have = or. 
might says. ° . 
. Ss 
On’. each page of this booklet you wage Hie pair of dentencess like 
the following: re . Fag ; 


" ¢a) John stands. in the corner 


. sompletely ae as os ~verfectly \ 
unacceptable . w ©, wet OK 


« (b)' John is standing in the corner 


F completely . ‘ 
4 lipareepualite 44; Bie OK 


All you have to do is judge, the: acceptability of éach sénimeane by ating: 
a check-mark (W,) on each line, either in the leftmost box (' completely 


acceptable) or ‘the rightmost box (' perfectly okay" ) or one of those 
between, fies . ee 


_ IMPORTANT : ; ar 
’ ly “ee your ‘check-marks dn une middie of s aces, not on tie boundaries: 


¢ 


THIS. oe NOT THIS 


(2) Be aun you ‘check every seate—do | not {euie any out ‘out! 


1 prrawesrnnns © 


x i of the pairs of sentences are * slates Do not, turn ‘back to — 
previous pages, and do not, try to remember. how you checked similar sen- - 
tences: earlier, in the experiment. When you are tqld:to start, work ‘through 
each page as.quickly as you can. It is your first impressions that we ° 
want. On the other. hand, please do not be. careless, because we want your 
true impressions. ‘ : 
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